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Follow Our Course in the Negro 
in Foreign Lands 


HE treatment of Africa in the preceding issue served as a 

starting point for the study of the Negro in the entire uni- 

verse. From the brief account of the kingdoms and empires 

and the progress in general made by these people we have obtained 

an idea as to how the Negro lived and developed in his native land. 

We shall now have brief accounts as to what was achieved by those 
Africans who were transplanted to foreign shores. 

We have too long thought of the Negro as living only in Africa 
from which a few were brought to America. The Negroes of the 
world have covered a much wider area than we generally think. Ne- 
groes have gone into all parts where other peoples have settled. 
Africa, with few harbors and navigable rivers running into the sea, 
did not permit the coming and going of people as easily as elsewhere; 
but there was sufficient movement of these people to claim our at- 
tention. 

During the year 1940-1941 THe Necro History BULLETIN 
will offer opportunity for learning this story of the Negro in foreign 
lands. Into Asia, Europe, and distant islands as well as into Amer- 
ica, Negroes in varying numbers have been going for many centuries, 
and they have not gone as dumb driven cattle. Many Africans were 
carried away by Mohammedan traders to be laborers, guards, and 
soldiers; but these Asiatics had no race prejudice. When these Ne- 


| groes accepted the Mohammedans’ religion, they became their equals. 


Many of these Negroes in foreign lands distinguished themselves as 
watriors, statesmen, poets, scientists, and philosophers. 

In the so-called Christian lands Negroes have not always had 
the same opportunity as others. The Latins have been friendly to 
the Negroes, but the Teutons have been hostile. Yet in Europe and 
America were certain advantages which people of other parts did not 
have; and Negroes here and there have profited by these opportu- 
nities. The Negroes have made much progress wherever they have 
had equality and justice. In hostile parts they have struggled with- 
out ceasing, and they have overcome some of their difficulties. These 
achievements in spite of handicaps should be recorded and made 
known. 


Negroes in foreign lands have risen to higher positions than in 
the United States. Race prejudice has been their handicap in this 
country. How the situation is elsewhere may convince leaders that 
equality and justice will bring more happiness to all than selfishness 
and strife. In the story of the Negro may be found a more striking 
lesson than in accounts of conquest, plunder, and murder which now 
upset the whole world. 
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WHY STUDY ASIA WITH RESPECT TO AFRICA? 


HE forces of nature prevented the coming 
| of a large number of Asiatics into Africa or 
of Africans into Asia, but such contacts as 
there were became important. Those Negroes who 
went into Asia profited by the advancement of 
those parts, and they made some contribution to 
their culture. These people of the East were the 
most advanced of the world at that time. Before 
the year 1000 most Europeans were in a state of 
savagery. The only shining light which Europe 
had at that time was the Christian Church which 
tended to stimulate learning of a religious order. 
Some light had come from Arabs who had gone 
through Africa into Spain. 


More light came from Asiatics to Europeans 
during the Crusades. Christian peoples were try- 
ing to take from the Mohammedans the tomb of 
Chr'st. The Crusaders failed in their main pur- 
pose, but they profited by contact with the more 
highly civilized people of Asia. The Arabs espe- 
The 
Arabs had some new thought of their own, and 
they had taken over new ideas from other nat‘ons 
in the East—such as printing, gunpowder, weaving, 


cially were a great help to the Europeans. 


and the mariner’s compass from China. 


From the Arabs the Europeans learned how to 
revive the learning which the northern barbarians 
had crushed out in the destruction of the Roman 
civilization. When the Europeans lost interest in 
mathematics, science, literature, and art, and 
drifted into the darkness of the middle ages, the 
Arabs took over Greek learning and improved it. 
The old ideas of religious thinkers finally proved 
to be insufficient, and men became more concerned 
with the advancement of knowledge. Special con- 
tributions came from the Arabs in the form of new 
principles of physics, algebra, arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy. Learning was advanced especially 
by the Phoenician alphabet and the Arabic nu- 
merals. In the study of Asia, then, we are studying 
Africa; and ‘n the study of Africa we are studying 
the world. As one individual influences another, so 


does one continent influence another. Civilization 
is not a local product; it comes as an accumula- 
tion of the ages and from all peoples. 


The learning of one nation from another is not 
always intentional. People go from one part of 
the world into another mainly for selfish purposes. 
As a rule, they want to improve their condition— 
to find an easier way to make a living or some trea- 
sure by which they may easily become rich. Many 
of the Arabs who went into Africa and some Euro- 
peans who followed them years thereafter were 
seeking gold. This metal was the most precious of 
all known to man, and the discovery of it in Africa 
attracted the attention of people from both conti- 
nents, just as the discovery of diamonds did some 
time later. The Arabs of the early years looked 
to Africa as a land to which they could go and be- 
come rich with little effort. They could find gold 
dust and obtain it from the Africans at a bargain. 
At first these Arabs seeking riches had no intention 
of remaining in Africa except long enough to ob- 
tain the supplies of gold which they considered suff- 
cient for their needs. Many of these adventurers, 
before returning to their native land, became at- 
tached to Africans, whom they carried into Asia 
with them. 


This contact with the Africans enabled the Arabs 
to learn from the Africans and the Africans to 
learn from the Arabs. The Africans had tamed the 
sheep, goat, and cow and had discovered iron. 
They had advanced far with the industrial arts 
and even in fine arts. Africans were making most 
beautiful adornments, striking masks, and interest- 
ing monuments. Africans had taught the world to 
use stringed instruments for music. They had a 
new idea of land as belonging to the community 
rather than to individuals. In their well organized 
kingdoms and empires they showed advancement 
in having armies for defense and a national trea- 
sury to support the government. There were some 
customs which showed evidences of representative 
government and trial by jury. 
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AFRICA AND ASIA 


EK shall probably never 
know how many Africans 
erossed into Asia, or how 
many Asiatics entered Africa dur- 
ing the most ancient times. There 
are some writers who believe that 
certain Negroes once inhabited all 
southern Asia along the China Sea, 
the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Red Sea, and that they 
came from those parts into Africa. 
Others contend that Africans went 
from their native land into those 
parts and mingled their blood with 
that of the Asiatics. Some say that 
Africans once lived in a place in 
the Indian Ocean which is now sub- 
merged —a land called Lemuria. 
From that distant shore at some 
very remote period, it is said, these 
people came and settled Africa. 
The truth of the matter we shall 
probably never know since we have 
no records of those events. It is 
clear, however, that at some time 
and in some way Negroes have 
reached all those parts of Asia. 
Egypt had so much contact with 
Asia that it tended to become more 
Asiatic than African when con- 
quered by the Persians and the 
Arabs; but Ethiopia, although ad- 
mitting some of these same Asiatics 
and even an influx of Jews, was 
not so easily overrun. Ethiopia re- 
mained African and became strong 
enough to rule over Yemen across 
the waters in Asia just as Ethiopia 
at one time ruled over Egypt. In 
the 4th century Abraha, king of 
Ethiopia, became converted to 
Christianity, and for that reason 
kept out of that land many Asiatics 
who might have entered. In the 6th 
eentury Abraha II, another King 
of Ethiopia, claimed to be the ruler 
of both Yemen and Ethiopia and 
plunged into the prolonged war be- 


tween the Christians and the Mo- 
hammedans. This conflict contin- 
ued for a thousand years, 

Before these events took place, 
however, other contacts had shown 
important results. Those were the 
days before Europeans began to 
keep a complete record of what 
they did. In those days the peoples 
of Africa and Asia were the most 
progressive of the world. While 
Europeans were roaming from 
place to place as savages the Asiat- 
ics and the Africans were learning 
to do things somewhat as we do 
them today. The Chinese had in- 
vented gun powder, printing, and 
the mariner’s compass; and the 
Africans had learned to smelt iron 
with which they made themselves 
the greatest metal workers in the 
ancient times. The people of Mes- 
opotamia, Arabia, and India had 
learned much of science, mathemat- 
ics, and philosophy. 

With these advantages the Afri- 
cans and the Asiaties could go far- 
ther by water and land than the 
Europeans of those times. Arabs, 
Persians, and Hindoos frequently 
touched the shores of Africa; and 
others came from as far away as 
Japan. Into these parts went also 
Africans seeking whatever good 
they could by the exchange of ideas 
and products from their land. 
Since no country produces every 
thing which people want there 
comes about the natural desire to 
visit the other lands to secure what 


valuable articles they have to of- 
fer. Exchange, then, became a ne- 
cessity during the most ancient 
times. From such contacts came 
progress. Africa, with the excep- 
tion of the north, the east and 
northeast coast, could not be easily 
reached. The high rocky plateau 
extending to the shore made the 
rivers unnavigable, and there were 
few inlets for the landing of ships. 
In the small area where this con- 
tact was possible, however, the Asi- 
atics and the Africans exchanged 
products and interchanged ideas. 
Asia with more contact with oth- 
er parts of the world learned how 
to overcome the Africans and to 
take advantage of their country. 
While some came to settle perma- 
nently in parts now known as 
Egypt and Ethiopia, other Asiaties, 
the Arabs especially, merely set up 
trading stations along the east coast 
like Kilwa, Sofala, and Maga- 
dosho. By and by these Arabs be- 
gan to trade not only in commodi- 
ties but in men. Much later came 
the religious fanatics to extend 
their religion called Mohammedan- 
ism. They needed large numbers 
of men to work around the harems, 
to labor for them and to serve in 
their armies. These Mohammedans 
came to Africa to find the men re- 
quired. This was the slave trade 
which antedated that of the Euro- 
peans who stole Africans: to sell 
them into America. The Africans 
had no guns to drive away such 
traders, and the tribes of Africa 
were small and divided: Instead of 
uniting they weakened themselves 
by making war upon each other and 
by selling their captives as slaves. 
The Mohammedans, however, 
were not like the Christians. The 


(Continued on page 32) 
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OUBTLESS the most promi- 
nent of all Negroes in Asia 
was Antar, the warrior and 

poet of Arabia. His full name in 
the language of Arabia was An- 
tarah ben Shedad el Absi (Antar 
the Lion, the son of the Tribe of 
Abs). The exact date of his birth 
is not known. In some accounts 
525 is given as the date, but others 
say that it was about 550. He 
died about 615 A. D. His mother 
was a black slave from Abyssinia, 
and his father was an Arab of 
noble blood. 

One of the chiefs who deserted 
King Zoheir of that part of Arabia 
was Shedad, and while plundering 
other tribes he took as prisoner Ze- 
biba, a black woman of great beau- 
ty. He fell in love with Zebiba and 
took her as his second wife. She 
bore a son of great strength and 
wonderful courage. This son was 
Antar. 

Antar’s first task in life was to 
take care of camels. Yet in this 
lowly station he grew in courage 
and bodily strength. He showed 
himself to be just and ready to de- 
fend the weak. This excited the 
admiration of Ibla, the beautiful 
daughter of Chief Malek, and Antar 
learned to love her as man never 
before had loved woman. Antar as 
a herder of camels could not tell 
her of his love, and others opposed 
him; but he expressed his devotion 
to his love by deeds of valor and 
poems dedicated to her virtues. 
He took part in the famous wars 
of the horses. Antar was not only 
one of the participants but a singer 
of verse. His deeds of heroism in- 
creased his fame, and he became a 
pattern of Arabic chivalry. On the 
death of his father Antar became 
the protector of his tribe. 

Those whom Antar did not win 
with his deeds of bravery were 
charmed with his poetry. In this 
ode from the Mu’ Allakat, the seven 
suspended poems, with which 
Arabs adorned their temples, he 


ANTAR 


sings thus of his undying love for 
Ibla: 
A Farr Lapy 


’Twas then her beauties first enslaved 
my heart— 

Those glittering pearls and ruby lips, 
whose kiss 

Was sweeter far than honey to the 
taste. 

As when the merchant opes a precious 
box 

Of perfume, such an odor from her 
breath 

Comes toward me, harbinger of her 
approach ; 

Or like an untouched meadow, where 
the rain 

Hath fallen freshly on the fragrant 
herbs 

That carpet all its pure untrodden soil : 

A meadow where the fragrant rain- 
drops fall 

Like coins of silver in the quiet pools, 

And irrigate it with perpetual streams; 

A meadow where the sportive insects 


hum, 

Like listless topers singing o’er their 
cups, 

And ply their forelegs, like a man who 
tries 


With maimed hands to use the flint 
and steel. 
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Of his deeds of valor Antar left 
this specimen. 


THE Battie 


There where the horsemen rode strong- 
est 

I rode out in front of them, 

Hurled forth my battle-shout and 
charged them; 

No man thought blame of me. 

Antar! they cried; and their lances 

Well-cords in slenderness, pressed to 
the breast 

Of my war-horse still as I pressed on 
them. 

Doggedly strove we and rode we. 

Ha! the brave stallion! Now is his 
breast dyed 

With blood drops, his 'star-front with 
fear of them! 

Swerved he, as pierced by the spear 
points. 

Then in his beautiful eyes stood the 
tears 

Of appealing, words inarticulate. 

If he had our man’s language, 

Then had he called to me. 

If he had known our tongue’s secret, 

Then had he cried to me. 

* * * ~ 


Deep through the sand drifts the horse- 
men 





ANTAR DEFENDS ARABIA 
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Charged with teeth grimly set, 

Urging their war-steeds ; 

I urged them spurred by my eagerness 
forward 

To deeds of daring, deeds of audacity. 


The wild men of the desert could 
quote his verse, admirers recited his 
poems in the cafes of Aleppo, Bag- 
dad, and Constantinople, and Mo- 
hammed instructed his disciples to 
relate to their children the story of 
Antar. In the Orient today the 
loungers over their cups never 
weary of reciting the exploits of 
this black son of the desert. He 
united the great virtues of mag- 
nanimity and bravery with the gift 
of poetic speech. His tone was al- 
ways elevated, and his long de- 
scriptions are illuminated with 
ever-recurring outbursts of love. 
From this Arabie romance of chiv- 
alry came the romance of Medieval 
Europe. The story of Antar be- 
came the national classic of Arabia. 
It runs through thirty or forty 
manuscript volumes. The original 
book was written more than a thou- 
sand years ago by As—Asmai. 
Translations into English, French, 
and German have followed. 

An idea of this romance may be 
obtained from the following ver- 
sion: 

Years and years ago King Zoheir 
ruled Arabia. Now Shedad, a son, 
nettled under the stern sway of his 
sire and longed for the chase and 
the combat. The green plains 
becked, the murmuring streams 
sang until the heart of Shedad 
grew sad. When the sun rose one 
morn he gathered his camels and 
warriors and departed. 

Far from the home of King Zo- 
heir dwelt the tribe Djezila in 
peace, but Shedad fell upon them 
and slew them. As beautiful as a 
goddess was a black woman named 
Zebiba who was captured. Now it 
came to pass that Shedad loved Ze- 
biba and dwelt with her and her 
two sons in the fields. In time she 
bore him a son, as dark as an ele- 
phant, with eyes as black as night 
and a head of shaggy hair. They 
called him Antar, 

Antar grew in strength, in cour- 
age and in mind until the chief- 


tains disputed his possession, for 
his mother was a slave and Antar 
must tend the herds. Zoheir sum- 
moned the chieftains and Antar 
and when he was brought before 
him he marveled and threw him a 
piece of meat. But a dog that 
chanced to be in the tent was quick- 
er than he and seized it and ran 
off. Rage gave Antar the fleetness 
of the wind. With mighty leaps he 
bounded after the dog. Swifter 
darted no eagle upon its prey than 
Antar pursued the rogue. With a 
mighty spring he caught it and, 
seizing its jaws, tore them asunder 
down to the beast’s shoulders. In 
triumph he held the meat aloft. 
But the King grew afraid and let 
Shedad depart with Antar. At ten 
years of age he slew a wolf that 
harassed his flock and later killed a 
slave who had beaten an old wo- 
man. Thus did the women find in 
him a protector, and they hung 
upon his words and recounted his 
deeds and his acts of justice. 


Now Shedad’s brother, Malek, 
had a daughter named Ibla, who 
was as fair asthe moon. The ladies 
were wont to drink camel’s milk 
morning and evening when Antar 
had cooled it in the winds. It 
chanced one morning that Antar 
entered Ibla’s tent just as her 
mother was combing her hair, and 
the beauty of her form transfixed 
him. A thing of loveliness fairer 
he had never seen, nor ringlets of 
darker hue grace a human head. 
His heart beat wildly at the birth 
of a great passion and the hot blood 
burned his dark cheeks. But Ibla 
fled, and Antar left with a light 
heart. For days he sang in mea- 
sures sweet of Ibla’s beauty, and his 
arm burned to do deeds. The weeds 
of the field became the fairest of 
flowers, the limpid pools mirrored 
Ibla’s face in images beautiful and 
pure, and the zephyrs whispered of 
love. But Antar had dared love a 
princess, and his father became 
wroth and came to the fields one 
day with some chiefs to punish him. 

When they arrived they found 
Antar in combat with a lion. With 
a roar like thunder the _ beast 
lashed its tail and advanced. But 
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Antar knew not fear. He stepped 
forward to the fray. The snarling 
creeping beast scratched furrows in 
the ground and bided the time for 
the spring. Then it leaped. Like 
a flash Antar hurled his lance and 
leaped aside. <A gleam of light and 
iron met flesh as the mighty body 
hurtled by. Quickly he seized the 
shaft and held it firmly while the 
beast lashed furiously and growled 
in its death struggles, and then it 
lay still. The heart of Shedad was 


softened, and he invited Antar and 
the chieftains to sup with him. 
Long into the night recounted She- 
dad Antar’s deeds but the dark 
eyes of Antar saw only Ibla, and 
his heart yearned for the morrow 
and the end of the feasting. 


Not far from the land of King 
Zoheir dwelt the tribe of Temin and 
Zoheir and his warriors departed 
to war against them. To Antar 
was entrusted the care and protec- 
tion of the women during Zoheir’s 
absence. Antar swore to protect 
them with his life, and the women 
were not afraid. But the days are 
long when lords are away, and the 
women burned for entertainment. 
Then it was that Semiah, the law- 
ful wife of Shedad, called the wom- 
en together and spoke of a feast on 
the shores of a near-by lake. When 
the day came Ibla and her mother 
attended, and as Antar saw her his 
heart leaped with joy. Just then 
shouts were heard, and from afar 
appeared a cloud of dust which 
grew larger and filled the sky as it 
drew near. Out from the cloud of 
dust sprang the tribesmen called 
Cathan, and with yells they seized 
and carried off the women. 

But Antar sped up like the wind 
when he heard the shrieks of his 
beloved Ibla and saw her anguished 
face and frenzied struggles. Horse 
he had none, but love and despair 
gave him the swiftness of a steed, 
the courage of a lion and the 
strength of the elephant. Across 
the plains he coursed as swiftly as 
the wind, but the steeds were as 
swift as he. Clouds of dust choked 
him and hid him from view but 
double burdens on tired coursers 


(Continued on page 33) 
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SAKANOUYE TAMURA MARO 


HE probable number of Ne- 

groes who reached the shores 

of Asia may be estimated 
somewhat by the wide area over 
which they were found on that con- 
tinent. Historians tell us that at 
one time Negroes were found in all 
of the countries of southern Asia 
bordering the Indian Ocean and 
along the east coast as far as Japan. 
There are many interesting stories 
told by those who reached that dis- 
tant land which at that time they 
ealled ‘‘Cipango.’’ 

One of the most prominent char- 
acters in Japanese history was a 
Negro warrior called Sakanouye 
Tamura Maro. When he was born, 
we do not exactly know. He was 
prominent during the rule of the 
Japanese Emperor Kwammu, who 
reigned from 782-806 A. D. Ta- 
mura Maro died in 811. 

Tamura Maro became a hero in 
the struggle against the Ainus 
(Ainos). In racial history these 
people are classified as Neolithic in- 
habitants of Japan, people of the 
stone age. They are now almost ex- 
tinet and are found only in Hok- 
kaido, the northern island of Ja- 
pan, in a part of Saghalien, and 
have probably mixed with some of 
the people on the Ryukyu island. 
They were probably the remains of 
an old proto-Nordie people that 
once covered most of Northern 
Asia. They were primitive tillers 
of the soil, emerging from hunting 
to that of planting crops and living 
in villages. They had an hysteri- 
eal religion and worshipped the 
bear. These people held at that 
time the island Yezo as far as Sen- 
dai. The problem of the Japanese 
in their expansion was to take over 
this country, and the Ainus (Ainos) 
disputed their progress toward the 
northern part of that island. Many 
Japanese armies had been sent 
against the Ainus, but all had failed 
to subdue these brave people. War 
raged between these two peoples 
from 780 to 802. 

Tamura Maro was given the com- 
mand to lead the military forces of 
the Japanese against these people. 





He organized his army and made 
ready to lead the attack. Accord- 
ing to a legend, Bishamon, a saint, 
appeared before Tamura Maro in 
company with Jizo and promised 
him success against the Ainus. Ta- 
mura Maro then led his men forth 
to battle, slaughtered thousands of 
the Ainus, and forced them to re- 
treat to the North. By this one 
master stroke in 802 their power 
was broken forever. This victory 
made possible the erection of the 
eastles of Isawa and Shiwa to pro- 
tect that frontier. 

The victory made Tamura Maro 
a great shégun, or generalissimo, 
long to be remembered in Japan. 
In his honor are monuments in that 
country. In the temple of Kiyo- 
mizu-Dera there is a shrine to do 
him honor, because, although he 
was terrible to his enemies in war, 
he was gentle and unassuming 
among his friends. In a painting 
appears the image of Bishamon 
who, according to tradition, in- 
spired him. In another part of this 
temple is a hall of ex-voto pictures 
which portray the great victory of 
Tamura Maro over the Ainus. As 
a national hero he takes rank 
among the Japanese along with 


their later distinguished warrior, 
Hideyoshi. 

Here, as elsewhere in Asia, there 
was no racial strife. The low estate 
of the captive in war, or of the un- 
invited foreigner in those days was 
merely serfdom. His case was not 
a hopeless one. He had the oppor- 
tunity to improve his condition by 
his own industry; and if he had in 
him the making of a man he could 
usually impress himself upon his 
fellows. Only in America and 
Europe have people been despised 
because of their color; and Europe, 
until recently, was not as guilty as 
America. 

Wherever the Negro has been 
given the opportunity he has al- 
ways proved to be a good soldier. 
The career of Tamura Maro is 
merely another case in evidence. 
The Negro readily responds to the 
eall to defend his native land or the 
land of his adoption. In this sense 
he shows an appreciation for the 
highest function of citizenship. 
This record for bravery throughout 
the contact of Negroes with others 
has been a telling argument to ad- 
vance the cause of the former when 
other elements have not felt so in- 
clined to those of African blood. 





TAMURA MARO IN ACTION 





Africa and Asia 
(Continued from page 28) 
Christians enslaved the African 
and kept him down on a level be- 
low them. Even if he became free 
the Christians believed that he was 
not good enough to be treated as 
their equal and denied him oppor- 
tunity to improve his condition. 
The Mohammedans made it easy 
for the African slave to become 
free; and if he accepted their re- 
ligion he became one of their 
equals. The difference of race did 
not affect the Mohammedans as it 

did the Christians. 

This explains how the Negroes 
in the Mohammedan countries have 
become prominent and useful. From 
the very beginning the Mohamme- 
dans made a special appeal to the 
Negroes. In the Koran, the same 
thing to the Mohammedans as the 
Bible is to us, the Negro race is rec- 
ognized. In the Koran is a chapter 
inscribed to a Negro. It is said that 
Mohammed, the founder of that 
religion, was descended in part 
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BILAL CALLS TO PRAYER 


from an African and had a Negro 
as a confidant in Arabia. History 
shows that Negroes took an active 
part in the spreading of that re- 
ligion. On one occasion a Negro 
slew a rival of Mohammed. The 
Prophet greatly admired a Negro 
poet whose writings influenced him. 

Some of these Negroes were sig- 
nally honored by the Mohamme- 
dans. Says Blyden, ‘‘The eloquent 
Azan, or ‘Call to Prayer’ which to 
this day summons at the same hours 
millions of the human race to their 
devotions, was first uttered by a 
Negro, Bilal by name, whom Mo- 
hammed in obedience to a dream, 
appointed the first Muezzin, or Cri- 
er. And it has been remarked that 
even Alexander the Great is in Asia 
an unknown personage by the side 
of this honored Negro.’’ Bilal is 
highly honored because of his un- 
dying devotion to his faith under 
the severest trials. 

A Negro Khalif ruled at Bagdad 
in the ninth century. He was a 
man of great merit and scholarship. 
He spoke with great propriety and 
elegance and composed interesting 
verses which moved men. Another 
poet of that time had to say of him, 
‘‘Blackness of skin cannot degrade 
an ingenious mind, or lessen the 
worth of the scholar or the wit. Let 
blackness claim the colour of your 
body; I claim as mine your fair 
and candid soul.’’ 

The poet Abu Ishak Assabi, who 
lived in the tenth century, became 
so attached to his black companion 
that he often wrote remarkable 
verses about him. His thought in 
one of these was that of the dark- 
skinned Yumna who said to one 
whose color equals the whiteness of 
the eye, ‘‘Why should your face 
boast its white complexion? Do you 
think that by so clear a tint it gains 
additional merit? Were a mole of 
my colour on that face it would 
adorn it; but one of your colour on 
my cheek would disfigure me.’’ Re- 
ferring further to this black com- 
panion, the poet eloquently said, 
‘*Black misbecomes you not; by it 
you are increased in beauty; black 
is the colour princes wear. Were 
you not mine, I should purchase 
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you with all my wealth. Did I not 
possess you, I should give my life 
to obtain you.”’ 

During the reign of the Ommia- 
des who from Damascus ruled the 
Mohammedans from 650 to 750 A. 
D., a Negro poet called Nosseyeb 
was a great favorite at that court. 
He sang the praises of the heroes of 
the Mohammedan faith and cele- 
brated in verse those virtues which 
have made men strong in their ef- 
forts for humanity. In the litera- 
ture of those people Nosseyeb oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place as one 
of the five renowned poets of Da- 
mascus. 





Books on Africans 

in Asia 

Books treating factually the re- 
lations of Africa and Asia during 
the earliest times are not many. 
In practically all works dealing 
with the races and their progress 
made during the most ancient times 
are theories to explain the inter- 
course of these parts. 

There is one fact that all agree 
upon, namely, that Africans went 
into Asia, and Asiaties went into 
Africa. The discussions on this 
point are very well summarized in 
The African Background Outlined 
or Handbook for the Study of the 
Negro, by Carter G. Woodson (As- 
sociated Publishers, Ine., 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., price $3.00). There is an in- 
teresting summary of these facts in 
the first chapter of W. E. B. Du 
Bois’ Black Folk Then and Now 
($2.50). 

A scholarly African, S. M. Mo- 
lema, in his book entitled The Ban- 
tu (C. W. Green and Son, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, 1920) gives an in- 
teresting discussion of the theory 
that the Negro originated in the 
Kast, outside of Africa, and finally 
came into that continent. 

In E. W. Blyden’s Christianity, 
Islam and the Negro Race (Lon- 
don, 1887) is given an extensive ac- 
count of the work of the Mohamme- 
dans among Negroes. George W. 
Ellis discusses the same thing 
briefly in his Negro Culture in 
West Africa (New York, 1914). 
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Antar 


(Continued from page 30) 


could not continue the mad pace. 
Antar overtook one _ horseman, 
threw him off and slew him. Then 
a cry arose among the tribesmen of 
Cathan to kill Antar; but Antar 
lusted for battle and, donning the 
armor of the slain man, he slew 
warrior after warrior until the 
tribesmen of Cathan loosed the 
woman and fled. Then Antar com- 
forted the women and drove many 
horses home him, among 
them a black charger. 

When Shedad returned with Zo- 
heir he went to visit his flocks and 
saw Antar black horse 
euarding the herds. Shedad in- 
quired whence came the horse, but 
Antar did not wish to betray the 
imprudent action of his father’s 
wife and remained silent. There- 
upon Shedad called him a robber 
and struck him with such violence 
that the blood ran. But Semiah saw 
the eruel act, and her heart went 
out to Antar. She clasped him in 
her arms and throwing herself at 
her lord’s feet, she raised her veil 
and told the story of the attack and 
rescue and Antar’s courage. An- 
tar’s silence and magnanimity so 
touched Shedad that he-wept. The 
news of Antar’s feat soon reached 
the king, who gave him a robe of 
honor and rich presents. 

But jealousies among the chief- 
tains toward Antar grew, and plots 
were made to kill him, Again and 
again he overcame his foes and in 
triumphs showed infinite pity and 
Deeds of darkness but in- 
mutual love between 


before 


upon a 


merey. 
ereased the 


Ibla and Antar, and the name of 
Antar was heard far into distant 
lands. 

Now it happened that a youth of 
wealth and lineage sought Ibla’s 


hand in marriage. But pride 
choked him, and he basked in the 
glory of his father’s deeds. When 
Antar heard of the boastful youth’s 
suit he swore a great oath to kill 
him, and he fell upon him. But the 
youth escaped. Now the chieftains 
saw a chance to destroy Antar’s 
power and work his destruction. 
They appeared before Zoheir and 
demanded Antar’s life. Then Zo- 
heir stripped him of his high estate 
and favors and sent him back to 
the fields to attend the herds, and 
Antar bowed his great head in 
shame and left. But the love he 
bore for Ibla was as meat to his 
body and refreshment to his mind, 
and his great spirit died not. 

Soon the tribe of Tex fell upon 
Zoheir and his warriors and sorely 
pressed them. The pride of Zoheir, 
however, was great. Antar stayed 
far from the battle, for his heart 
was heavy, and he was again a ten- 
der of herds. Then the day went 
against Zoheir and his warriors, 
and many fell and sadness came 
upon the land. The men of Tex 
pressed the men of Zoheir harder 
and carried off the women and with 
them Ibla. Still Antar tended the 
herds and came not. But the 
mighty chieftains of Zoheir came to 
him and begged him to cloak his 
wrath and do battle with them 
against the men of Tex. And An- 
tar heard the men of Tex in silence 
and his heart gave a bound when 
they spoke of Ibla, but still he 
stayed in his tent and came not. 
Then the chieftains sought to move 
him by his great love for Ibla. 
Thereupon Antar’s face beamed, 
and he spoke and laid down the 
condition that Ibla must be given 
him as a wife. Shedad and Malek 
agreed, and Antar girt himself 
and with the remnant of Zoheir’s 
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army went against the men of Tex. 
Now the strength of Antar was that 
of a hundred men and his courage 
that of a thousand. Animated 
by his great burning passion and 
with the ardor of battle in his nos- 
trils, he fell upon the tribe of Tex. 
Redder sank never a sun than the 
plains blushed with. the blood of 
men after that battle. Tears filled 
Ibla’s eyes when she beheld Antar, 
and in triumph he led her back to 
the land of King Zoheir. 

But the heart of Malek was false, 
and bitter plots were rife. Even 
Shedad viewed in despair the rise 
of a black slave. Malek demanded 
that Antar should give his bride a 
present of a thousand camels of a 
certain breed that could be found 
only in distant lands., Now Antar 
read his heart and saw his wicked 
artifice, but he set out. Far from 
the land of King Zoheir wandered 
Antar, far from the wiles of Malek 
and jealous suitors, far from the 
tent of his beloved Ibla. But the 
heart of Antar was not cast down 
nor did hope die. 

Now it happened that Antar en- 
tered the country of Persia where 
he was taken prisoner. His captors 
bound him upon a horse and de- 
parted for the village of their king. 
Tidings came of the ravages of a 
fierce lion, and no warriors dared to 
give it battle. Fiercer had roamed 
no lion in the land of King Zoheir 
nor in Persia. Whole villages fled 
before it, and herds were but as 
chaff. Antar begged that he be 
loosed, and they untied his bonds 
and gave him a lance. He depart- 
ed to attack the lion. 

Courage is half victory. The arm 
of Antar was skilled in the art of 
the lance, and his heart was stout. 
The strength of the lion was of the 
body whilst that of Antar was of 

(Continued on page 43) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Paper Sack Mask 


During the festive seasons, mask 
making has its place in the art les- 


son. These suggestions, then, are 
timely. See design on page 34. 


The paper sack mask may be cut 
from a brown paper bag, large 
enough to cover the child’s head. 
Place a hole in center of the cir- 
cular eye designs so that the wearer 
will be able to see. Use a compass 
or a small saucer to place the target 
like designs. When one-half of the 
face is drawn, the other side may be 
traced from the same. Showecard 
eolor or crayon may be used for 
eoloring. Color the center of the 
eye black, the second circle red, and 
the outer circle a deep violet. The 
strip representing the nose may be 
black also the saw-tooth pattern 
and surrounding border. The two 
rectangular areas may be red. The 
white spaces between the saw-tooth 
motif may be a brilliant yellow and 
the general background white or 
yellow. 

The head may be worn with an 
appropriate animal outfit. Yellow 
or white cambric may be used for 
the suggested pajama suit. The 
costume may be worn at Hallowe’en 
or in a school play created around 
the use of the mask in African 
tribes. It will be interesting to 
create other masks based on ani- 
mals’ forms. 

This particular mask is designed 
from an African dance mask. 


Clay Modeling—Mask 
Making 


The making of mask will appeal 
to any boy or girl. It is a problem 
that will give the student a wide 
opportunity for creative design and 
the experience of working in clay 
and in tempera or oil colors. It will 
also include the principles of art 
structure. I feel that the mask 
project is two-fold in its purpose 
in that it not only affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to feel the emo- 
tions and absorb the spirit, customs, 


and experiences of various peoples; 
but it will also give the student the 
training in constructing the mask. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the value of mask making in gain- 
ing a genuine acquaintance with art 
created by other peoples. At this 
time we are especially interested in 
the African Negro Masks which 
play a very important part in the 
life of the African, 

The mask is of special signifi- 
cance as a record and symbol of 
life or civilization. In the highly 
creative mask we have some of the 
finest expressions of art. In Arts 
As Experience, Dewey has ex- 
pressed this well in saying, ‘‘The 
arts by which primitive folk com- 
memorated and transmitted their 
customs and institutions, arts that 
were communal, are the sources out 
of which all fine arts have devel- 
oped.’’ 

We have reasons to believe that 
man will always enjoy drama, 
therefore, there will always be oc- 
easions on which he will resort to 
the mask to aid him in expressions. 

With the growing tendency of 
the theatre toward symbolism and 
abstraction, the mask will naturally 
regain its place of prominence. In 
view of this new trend, we might 
say with some reservation, ‘‘ All the 
world’s a stage’’ on which the play- 
ers act best behind the mask. 


I suggest that the mask making 
be preceded by a trip to a museum 
or by an illustrated lecture on the 
masks. 


history of The student 











should be given a thorough appre- 

ciation of the mask before the ac- 

tual work begins. The following 
notes should prove helpful in mask 
making : 

1. Have the students make 
sketches of their masks. The 
colors chosen should suggest 
the emotions expressed by the 
mask, 

2. If the mask is to be worn, be 
sure to measure the head. 

3. Build the clay model on a 
surface which will not warp 
when moistened. If you have 
a limited amount of clay, it is 
possible to build the clay 
structure over blocks of wood 
and small pieces of cloth or 
newspaper. The fingers are 
excellent modeling tools and 
should be used in the general 
set up. Let the students play 
with the eyes, nose, and 
mouth as the features will in- 
spire them to design. One of 
the features, however, must 
dominate. There must be no 
deep under-cutting or over- 
hanging edges of surfaces as 
this makes it difficult to re- 
move the mask from the clay. 

4. It is not necessary for the 
clay to harden before apply- 
ing the layers of paper. In 
ease the clay hardens apply 
a coating of liquid soap to the 
surface of the model. This 
will keep the mask from ad- 
hering to the clay. 

5. Tear into small pieces (1” or 
2”) newspaper, or paper tow- 
eling and allow to soak in wa- 
ter until saturated. 

6. Apply a layer of this paper 
to the mask and be sure to 
overlap the edges. 

7. Apply a coating of strong 
paste and then a second layer 
of paper which should be a 
different color from the first. 
Repeat these alternate layers 
until at least five or six have 
been reached. Be sure that 
all edges are pasted down. 
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8. Allow the paper to dry thor- 
oughly. 

9. When dry lift the paper mask 
from the model. It should be 
firm. 

Small slits or openings may be 
eut for the eyes, nostrils, or mouth; 
then comes the painting of the 
mask. Tempora paint (poster col- 
or) is generally used. After the 
painting is dry, either orange or 
white shellac will serve as an in- 
expensive finish. 

CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

If the making of masks is prop- 
erly motivated, the students will 
enjoy this form of self expression. 
They will find pleasure in the free- 
dom of creating individual masks 
or in correlating mask making with 
the History, English, or the Social 
Studies. 

Because of the dramatic instinct 
in boys and girls, the most effective 
work (the greatest pleasure and 
self expression) will come from 
creating for the class or 
school play. Mask making is one 
of the best outlets ‘‘for growth in 
design, in color, and in expression 
as well as for the development of a 
general interest.”’ 


masks 
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Soap Sculpture 


The elephant is typical of the 
simple highly stylized sculpturé of 
the African. We shall use it here 
as an example. 

Take the cake of ivory soap and 
with the knife ent off the outer 
surface on all sides, removing the 
lettering and the raised edges. 
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Make a tracing of the side-view 
drawing. Trace on largest surface 
of the soap, using pencil carbon 
paper for the imprint. Reverse 
drawing, and proceed same way 
for opposite side. 

With knife cut on dashed lines 
clear through soap to dashed lines 
on opposite side, following general 
contour of node. (Note: Back and 
front drawing are not used for 
tracing—merely as guides. ) 

Now you are ready to start carv- 
ing. First, outline with knife ear, 
tail, front and back legs, cutting 
about 14 inch deep to begin with. 
Remove surplus soap. Do same on 
the other side. Next, cut on line 
as appears on the front drawing 
about 144 inch deep outlining the 
trunk. Note position of legs on 
both sides indicating action. Make 
sure when outlining legs on both 
sides that outlining cuts correspond 
with positions of all four legs of the 
drawing. 

High Points—Ears, Tusks, Tail, 
Sides of Body, Legs, Top of Head, 
Top of Back, and Trunk. High 
points are those which are nearest 
the surface of the soap. Low points 
are those which are farther in. 

Next advance to the third dimen- 
sion of cutting the corners all 
around the cutout stage. Return 
to the outlining cuts and remove 
more surplus soap where necessary. 
Cut through space between front 
and back legs. Be sure to cut 
equally on both sides until you are 
through. It is best to find your 
cutting position by using a small 
orange stick to push through first 
to find where it will come out on 
the other side. 

Now you can start shaping your 
model. Proceed slowly, working 
all parts of the model. Do not 
attempt to finish any single part 
of the model before the construction 
and proportion stage is completed. 
Turn model from time to time while 
working, observing if planes and 
forms are correct. Continue carv- 
ing from highest point to next high- 
est point in turn, and with the 
edge of the knife smooth the rough 
surface; emphasize details with 
orange stick. 

First the sculpture may be pol- 
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ished lightly with a damp cloth and 
last with soft tissue paper and the 
palm of the hand. 

L. M. JonEs. 


An African Village 
A PICTURE TO COLOR 
For design, see page 36. 


The picture may be used as a 
poster, window transparency or a 
picture to color in a creative color 
lesson. The picture may be hekto- 
graphed and copies given to each 
child. 

It is advisable to allow the chil- 
dren to choose their own colors. 
However, the following’ color 
scheme is suggested. Crayons may 
be used. Color the sky a brilliant 
blue. The tree trunks may be ren- 
dered in two tones of brown and 


the leaves in yellow-green and 
green. Color the roofs of the huts 


yellow and the huts a pale brown 
with the doorways a deep violet. 
The boy may be a dark brown with 
black hair and a skirt of brilliant 
red. The wooden rice mortar may 
be yellow, the fence dark brown 
and the bowl on the ground white 
inside with a border of blue. The 
women in the distance may wear 
green and orange dresses. The pot 
may be black and the fire red and 
yellow. Color the ground a light 
sand tone. 

It is possible to create a story 
about the picture. Let the children 
study and color the picture and 
then tell or write a story about it. 





Suggestions Desired 


Send us suggestions for our 
‘‘Children’s Page.’’ This is your 
magazine. Help us make it inter- 
esting for the children. They are 
anxious to know their background, 
but it must be simplified to suit 
their stage of mental development. 
Biographies, stories, plays and 
drawings will be gladly received. 
The children themselves must be 
encouraged to make contributions. 
Direct their efforts in the right 
way. Guidance will be sufficient. 
Do not do the work for them. 
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ERNEST KALIBALA, AN AFRICAN MISSIONARY 


In the St. Louis Post-Despatch of 
April 9, 1940, appeared a most in- 
teresting article on Ernest Kalibala 
by Marguerite Martin. Among 
other things she said in discussing 
the career of this remarkably well- 
educated and useful African: 

We think of white missionaries to 
Darkest Africa. The past week St. 
Louis audiences have been listening to 
a tall, black native African missionary 
to white people. Not that Ernest B. 
Kalibala is trying to convert us to any 
foreign belief exactly, but rather to in- 
form us about how things are in his 
country and point out instances where- 
in his native culture is not always in- 
ferior to ours. 

Born in a mud hut in the jungle 
cleared village of Kampala, Uganda, 
East Africa, reared according to tribal 
customs, until 15 years ago speaking 
seareely any English, now with a B.A. 
and M.A. after his name and about to 
achieve his Ph.D. at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Kalibala is a remarkable example 
of one who has bridged the gamut of 
civilization from the primitive to the 


highest culture in his 37 years of life. 
In an interview Kalibala said “Eu- 

ropean people take black people off the 

land and work them in mines and in- 


dustries at 10 cents a day. That is not 
the worst. Soon also they take the 
land. There is not the same kind of 
racial problem you have in this coun- 
try. In Africa it is mainly the economic 
one. When black people attempt to ape 
white people, that creates the problem 
you have here. Black people imitating 
white people acknowledge inferiority, 
despise themselves, lose confidence in 
themselves. There is no reason why 
the two races should not live side by 
side in mutual respect, each with its 
own culture or customs. 

“In Africa we have been lazy. Life 
is so easy, with no climate difficulty 
and a food supply that is abundant. 
There is plenty for the asking. We 
need only a few things with which Eu- 
ropean civilization can supply us. We 
need to know rural economics. We need 
medicines and simple rules of health. 
Beyond that there is not much white 
civilization can do for us. 

Even native physicians, he said, had 
performed cures that can be ascribed 
by scientifically trained doctors to noth- 
ing else than miracles. 


TO AMERICA 


“Polygamy, Christian missionaries 
say, is a bad thing,” he went on. “Once 
converted to Christianity, the native 
African pledges himself to monogamy. 
Now it has been found there is more 
disease among monogamists than among 
polygamists. The polygamist is jealous 
of the health and welfare of his family. 
Ii is a matter of property. Many wives 
are needed to do the work, although 
the wives are not exactly slaves. A 
chief of a clan marries another chief’s 
daughter as his first wife and she has 
something to say about things. She 
instructs her sons and they respect her 
mature judgment. 

“Secondary wives are treated accord- 
ingly on down through the social scale. 


KALIBALA 


The polygamist marries within his own 
clan and tribe, not related by blood, but 
by common beliefs and customs. And 
what does the monogamist do? He goes 
about in a sneaky way, invading other 
clans where he will not be found out, 
deceiving his wife, much as men do 
here. So blood is polluted and foreign 
diseases introduced.” 

In the same way, he said, Europeans, 
by introducing clothes to native Af- 
ricans have taught them to be sus- 
picious, as he expressed it, of their 
own bodies. 

“As a youth I went naked among 
boys and girls,” he said. “We knew 
nothing of sex until it was time for us 
to marry and our parents instructed us. 
Before that, naked as we were, we were 


strong in respect of each other’s per- 
sons.” 

He attributed his strong, even, white 
teeth to the coarse food upon which he 
had been brought up. 

“T have lost my first tooth,” he said, 
“since eating fine flour and drinking 
hot tea and ice water.” 

Also other ailments, such as_ the 
common cold, he had encountered first 
in our civilization. 

Kalibala is the son of Christian con- 
verts. His father was a native chief- 
tain of an important family in Uganda. 
From 6 to 18 he attended Anglican 
missionary schools, then was sent to 
England to school with the idea that 
with his singular ability he would come 
back to be an influential leader among 
his people. In 1925 he came to the 
United States where he entered Tus- 
kegee Institute, specializing in agricul- 
ture. Then he went to Lincoln Acad- 
emy, King’s Mountain, N. C., and later 
entered the College of the City of New 
York for one year, after which he 
transferred to New York University, 
working his own way for three years 
and obtaining his B.S. From there he 
went to Teachers’ College, Columbia, 
to win his master’s degree and lately 
passed matriculation examinations for 
a doctor’s degree. 

In 1933 Kalibala was married to 
Miss Alta W. Jones, an American Ne- 
gro graduate of Boston University, who 
majored in religious education. Both 
returned to Uganda, where they en- 
gaged in education and social work 
among their race. They founded a 
school, the Aggrey Memorial School, 
named in memory of “the most learned 
African of all times.” 

It is in the interest of gaining sup- 
port for this school, which emphasizes 
the two essentials, the scholar men- 
tioned, rural economics and simple 
rules of health, that Kalibala and his 
wife are making this lecture tour. She 
shows motion pictures of life in Africa 
and describes the school while he talks 
of his youth in Africa and of his ambi- 
tions to help his people. Mrs. Helen 
D. Rossi, principal of Flynn Park 
School, University City, who was im- 
pressed with Kalibala’s character and 
eloquence when she heard him at Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia, was instru- 
mental in getting him audiences in St. 
Louis. 
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BROOKLYN, ILLINOIS, STATION ON THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE United States today, 
| there are more than sixty all- 
Negro communities. These com- 
munities vary in size from hamlets 
of two hundred Negroes to towns of 
more than two thousand. Each of 
these communities represents an 
attempt on the part of a group of 
individuals to facilitate a larger so- 
cial life for themselves. The found- 
ers of these communities were de- 
termined to show the capabilities of 
the Negro. Their plan was to show 
this capability by demonstrating 
what Negroes could achieve in a 
setting where participation in so- 
cial life was unhampered by racial 
discrimination. 

Ever since slavery became an im- 
portant issue in the United States, 
there have been recurring sugges- 
tions that the Negro problem could 
be solved by isolating Negroes. The 
consequent widespread efforts to 
isolate Negroes in the United 
States seem to have taken two as- 
pects. On the one hand, abolition- 
ists and other benevolent partisans, 
interested in the Negro, took steps 
to give him a ‘‘start’’ by establish- 
ing communities outside of the 
south where fugitive slaves and 
free Negroes might find sanctuary. 

The other attempts to establish 
Negro communities were ostensibly 
of indigenous origin. That is, they 
apparently resulted from the initia- 
tive of the Negroes. These efforts 
came after the Civil War, partly as 
a result of the Negroes’ attempt to 
refute statements about their physi- 
eal inferiority and social incompe- 
tency. In this latter instance, 
there have been descriptions of the 
founding and early history of the 
all-Negro towns of Boley, Okla- 
homa, and Mound Bayou, Missis- 
sippi. The present article is con- 
cerned with an all-Negro town in 
Illinois. 

Though never completely popu- 
lated by Negroes, Lovejoy or 


Brooklyn, Illinois, as the town is 
interchangeably called, has always 
been completely ‘‘Negro’’ in inter- 
est. The following account of the 
town, though of necessity sketchy, 
should indicate the general charac- 
ter of the town. This account be- 
gins with the town as a station on 
the Underground Railroad and 
ends with a consideration of the 
town as an all-Negro community 
run for Negroes, by Negroes. 


Earuty Days 


Brooklyn, Illinois is a Negro 
town over one hundred years old. 
Its beginnings are not well known, 
it is generally conceded that it was 
not always an all-Negro town. One 
of the earliest accounts of this town 
as a community is that given by 
Woodson in his Century of Negro 
Migration (380) : 

‘‘There is another community of 
Negroes in what is now called 
Brooklyn situated north of East St. 
Louis. This town was a center of 
some consequence in the thirties. 
It became a station of the Under- 
ground Railroad on the route from 
Alton to Canada. As all of the Ne- 
groes who emerged from the South 
did not go farther to the North, the 
black population of the town grad- 
ually grew despite the fact that 
slave hunters captured and reen- 
slaved many of the Negroes who 
settled.’’ 

The following accounts in The 
History of St. Clair County (308) 
is the clearest that the writer has 
been able to obtain concerning the 
early history of Brooklyn: 

“*Tt was laid out March 17, 1837, 
by the following parties, Thomas 
Osborn, James P. Morris, Charles 
Collins, Joseph Tabor, and W. J. 
Austin. The town plat was placed 
on record the first day of May fol- 
lowing .. . July 14, it was incor- 
porated under the general law, 
when it established village ordi- 
nances and prepared to govern its 
own municipal affairs... Among 
the first inhabitants were J. R. 
Stites, Thomas Osborn, Daniel Wil- 


son, George H. Lewis, John Bal- 
thane, Charles Woodworth, Hardy 
Roberts, Alfred. Sparks, Nicholas 
Carper, Mrs. Newell, and Mrs. 
Wyatt.’’ 

As nearly as can be determined 
from the information received from 
old settlers in Brooklyn, the town 
was a place the early history of 
which was colored by its chief 
source of population — ex-slaves. 
While a few white people were 
present, as time went on, the pro- 
portion of whites decreased. In 
1881, writers of the history of St. 
Clair County reported : 

‘“‘The town at this writing con- 

tains between five and six hundred, 
seven-eighths of whom are colored 
people.”’ 
Evidently, the population in- 
creased rapidly for Summers, writ- 
ing in 1908, reported that there 
were about 1,900 people in the vil- 
lage. Of this number, fifty were 
white. Apparently the population 
has grown little since that time for 
in 1930, the population was about 
2,063. At the time of this last cen- 
sus, there were but twenty whites 
in the place. 


LOCATION 


Brooklyn is located on U. S. 
Highway Number 3, north of East 
St. Louis, Illinois. Lovejoy and 
Brooklyn are both used as the name 
of the town. The Post-office is list- 
ed as Lovejoy. It is bounded by 
the Mississippi River on the west, 
National City, Illinois, on the south 
and Venice, Illinois, on the north, 
and other sections of Madison 
County on the east. Actually, the 
town does not extend to the river 
on the west. It once did, but as 
one citizen puts it, ‘‘We had a blot 
on our history.’’ He goes on, 

‘Now I have failed to mention 
one fellow who is a blot on the his- 
tory of the town both past and fu- 
ture. We used to own all of the 
ground back to the river front. We 
used to make plenty of money off 
that property. Then along came 
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Mr. XXX. He betrayed the trust 
of the people. He sold the whole 
plot of ground—about a thousand 
acres for $5,000 and a life-time job. 
Things got so hot for him around 
here that he didn’t wait for the 
life-time job though. Now, we 
ean’t expand in but one direction. 
That shows you what one bad citi- 
zen can do for a town. You need 
not say anything about this though, 
I want the town to show up as well 
as possible.”’ 

The limited territory in which 
Lovejoy had to operate as a town 
was apparent to historians as early 
as 1881. Even then, according to 
I. B. Summers (Independent, 
1908), they speculated as to the fu- 
ture of the town. 

‘‘Brooklyn is so closely situated 
to East St. Louis on the south with 
Venice touching it on the North 
that it has but little chance for its 
life as far as a trading point is con- 
cerned. Indeed, it might be con- 
sidered a suburb of East St. Louis: 
and the time is :not far distant 
when it will be such in fact.”’ 

This prediction has come true in 
a measure, for Lovejoy has little 
trade of its own. Except for a few 
stores run mostly by Jewish mer- 
chants, it has little or no business 
life. East St. Louis, Illinois, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, get its orders 
for things other than food. 


Eco.toaey 


The business and social life of 
Brooklyn centers around Main 
Street. This street is one of the 
few in the town to be well paved. 
The town has only three surfaced 
streets, two of which are highways. 
The one street surfaced by the town 
was still under construction when 
the investigator was in Brooklyn. 

Included among the businesses 
are the following establishments : 

Groceries and Meats 

Dry Goods 

Drug Stores . 

Beauty Parlors 

Restaurants 

Taverns 

Iee and Coal. 

Cleaning and Pressing 

Second Hand Store 

Undertaking Establishment 
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These concerns exist primarily to 
supply the day to day needs of the 


people. When any extensive pur- 
chasing is to be done, the residents 
of Lovejoy visit either St. Louis or 
East St. Louis. Usually, the latter 
is visited both because it is more 
easily accessible and because credit 
is more easily established in East 
St. Louis than in St. Louis. The 
former is in Illinois; the latter in 
Missouri. Business as a livelihood 
appears to be possible only to those 
firms which have enough capital to 
permit them to extend credit. The 
stores which do the greatest volume 
of business are run by Jews. They 
are the only whites in town with the 
exception of a few whites who have 
lived in Brooklyn for a number of 
years, 

The town occupies an area of 
about 1144 miles square. Within 
these limits, it is rather evenly 
blocked off. The streets are littered 
with frame houses many of which 
would seem to be unfit for habita- 
tion. By actual count, there are 
not more than seven brick struc- 
tures in the whole town. The 
school building is the most preten- 
tious one in the town. Two churches 
and an old school are the largest of 
the other brick edifices. 


POPULATION 


Officials of the town make some 
pretense at keeping the accurate 
population of the town. There is a 
sign at the south entrance to the 
town which indicates the present 
population of the place. The fig- 
ures change from year to year. 
When the investigator visited the 
town the population was given as 
2,100. During a recent election, 
the East St. Louis Daily Journal 
published an estimate that the pop- 
ulation was 2,000. The census fig- 
ures of 1930 indicate the following 
population figures for Brooklyn: 

Total Population _ 2,063 

Males 1,027 

Females 1,036 

White 20 

Negroes 2,043 
Age (Years) 

Under 5 

5 to 14 

15 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 
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45 to 64... _ 338 

0. . 40 
Total over 21___ 1,265 
Source or POPULATION 

While the exact source of the 
early Negro population of the town 
is not known, there is considerable 
evidence that they came from the 
Southern states, particularly Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee and Alabama. 
Some of them, however, came from 
farther away. Mr. Anthony Speed 
eame to Lovejoy about 1865. He 
reflects thus over the early days: 

‘You know, I guess, that Brook- 
lyn was started by people who 
wanted to help slaves that had es- 
caped or been freed. I came here 
in 65. I think that John and Pris- 
cilla Baltimore were about the first 
colored settlers here. Both of them 
came from Baltimore and they were 
free Negroes. Both of them were 
well educated and two finer Ne- 
eroes never walked the earth. Per- 
haps, the next great citizen who 
came here was Fredrick Archer, 
and he came from Shawneetown, 
Illinois. Next came Tom Henry. 
He came from somewhere down in 
Mississippi. He was a preacher. 
Hubert Carper was another preach- 
er who came from down south too. 
Then, there were some people who 
came here from Pennsylvania, Eliz- 
abeth and Alexander Lucas. They 
are just a few of the early folks. If 
I had time to think, I could remem- 
ber a lot of them. They came from 
the South.”’ 

It is difficult to get any informa- 
tion on the source of the early 
white population. However, it is 
quite likely that they, like the fam- 
ily of the present Justice of Peace, 
Mr. George Doescher, came there as 
farmers or persons interested in 
slavery. Mr. Doescher is a sur- 
vivor of one of the early families. 
The Doeschers came here in 1869. 
Having emigrated from Germany, 
they settled in Wisconsin. Finally, 
the family moved to St. Louis from 
which place they drifted into farm- 
ing in and around what is now 
Brooklyn, or Lovejoy. It is quite 
likely that the early white settlers 
were farmers. Mr. Speed states 
that the place was a very prosper- 
ous farming region until the fac- 
tories came into existence. Pre- 
sumably, the Negroes went into in- 
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dustry, and the whites finally left 
the town entirely except for a few 
who had interests there. 

No aeeyrate estimate of the turn- 
over in the population is available. 
However, old residents of the town 
are of the opinion that in the past 
few years the population has re- 
mained fairly constant. In recent 
years, while some have left, a few 
new people have come into the com- 
munity. The last large group of 
people came in during the recent 
migration from the south. That 
they settled in the town proved a 
godsend to its appearance; at best, 
it presents a sordid picture. One 
ex-official comments, 

‘‘T tell you this is a terrible 
place. It is nearly a hundred years 
old and what have the people ac- 
complished? Nothing that I can 
see. About all that I can see that 
they have is a few shacks. About 
all the houses here that ’mount to 
anything are those that were built 
by the people that haven’t been 
long come from the south. If this 
place amounts to anything, those 
people will have to do the work.’’ 


STRATIFICATION OF POPULATION 


Brooklyn, represents a commu- 
nity which is stratified along politi- 
eal lines. It is a hot bed of politi- 
eal strife. Political affiliations su- 
persede other interests. The place 
of an individual in the community 
depends largely on his position in 
the party in power. One writer 
spoke of the philosophy of an early 
leader of the community in a dif- 
ferent light. This leader, accord- 
ing to the historians of St. Clair 
County, had a vision. 

‘“‘Bert Washington was a man 
who believed that if the Negro were 
left on his own resources, he could 
work out his own problems.”’ 

This leader, as some of the old 
residents described him, however, 
was a hard boiled Republican lead- 
er whose first interest was himself. 
Then, he thought of those who 
voted his way. : 

At the present time, the major 
political battle is one of Democrats 
versus Republicans. If it should 
happen that the individuals in the 
community are distributed along 
class lines in this broader scheme, it 


is purely coincidental. Political 

dethronement is probably the most 

unfortunate plight that can befall 

an individual in the community. 
Said one ex-Mayor: 


‘The only way to get along here 


after you get out of power is to 
stay out of the way of office-hold- 
ers. They will mess you up if you 
don’t. Anything that they do is 
right.’’ 

Another citizen mused : 

‘‘T have been a Republican all 
my life. I guess that I am going to 
remain one. The folks in office now 
(Democrats) won’t let the Repub- 
licans have any jobs. Why a Re- 
publican can’t even get a permit to 
open up a place of business.’’ 


Factionalism along political lines is 
the major feature of the social 
structure of Brooklyn. While there 
are divisions along other lines, they 
are secondary to political affilia- 
tions 

MAKING A LIVING 

As indicated above, the early set- 
tlers of this community made a 
prosperous living as farmers. How- 
ever, in those days, East St. Louis 
had not made such rapid strides as 
an industrial center. One early 
settler remarked : 

‘*My uncle brought us from Mis- 
sissippi in 1862. They let us come 
to Madison County in 1863. There 
wasn’t but three Negro families 
there and we soon moved down 
here. Negroes rented some lands, 
and did some prosperous farming 
in those days. It wasn’t long 
though before the factories came 
into play, and the Negroes started 
going into them.”’ 

The residents of Brooklyn now 
find work in the packing houses of 
East St. Louis, in the steel indus- 
tries of Granite City, in the rail- 
road shops within their own limits, 
and in the numerous other indus- 
tries to be found in the nearby 
satellites of St. Louis. Transporta- 
tion facilities are such that most of 
the industries in the St. Louis area 
are accessible to inhabitants of 
Brooklyn. It might easily be re- 
garded as a suburb of St. Louis or 
East St. Louis. 


EXTERNAL AFFILIATION 


The village of Brooklyn, as the 
town is technically called, is situat- 
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ed in the northern end of St. Clair 
County, the site of which is Belle- 
ville, twenty miles from this Negro 
village. Yet, Brooklyn is an im- 
portant factor in county polities. 
There are about 1,265 persons of 
voting age in the village. Over 90 
per cent of these persons vote in 
most elections. _This number rep- 
resents a balance of power in any 
county election. Consequently, 
there is a close connection between 
the strongest political faction in the 
village and the authorities at the 
county seat. As has been intimat- 
ed, a kind of frontier spirit pre- 
vails in Brooklyn. Accordingly, 
the political faction in power in the 
town has an opportunity to stay in 
power as long as it receives the ‘‘in- 
dulgent blessings’’ of the incum- 
bents in the county law enforcing 
office. 

Democrats are in office, in Brook- 
lyn and in St. Clair. One citizen 
comments on these office holders: 

‘*There is another problem here. 
I don’t know if you are interested 
in it or not. We have a condition 
here that is deplorable, and a part 
of the people here don’t support 
that kind of doing. That is, the 
good people. Of course, the bad 
people just string along and do 
whatever is asked of them. That 
condition is this: Officials are in- 
ducted into office without the con- 
sent of the people.’’ 

He went on: 

‘‘The village is now run by peo- 
ple who strong arm their way into 
office. We have a rotten state’s at- 
torney. He tells Terry, the mayor, 
what to do, and Terry tells the rest 
of the Negroes in Brooklyn what to 
do. So the state’s attorney is the 
real boss around here.’’ 

RELATIONS WITH WHITES 


In their relations with white peo- 
ple within the village, the people 
of Brooklyn are extremely sensitive 
to abuse. They do not tolerate even 
the slightest intimation of white su- 
periority. Of greater import, ex- 
cept for one or two cases of misce- 
genation (in these cases, the white 
individuals have become Negroes, 
sociologically) whites are not want- 
ed in the town. Aside from the 
business men most of whom do not 
stay in town, there are not more 
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than four or five white people liv- 
ing in the town. 

Since there exists such an unmis- 
takable anti-white sentiment in the 
town, it is interesting to note that 
the most prosperous businesses in 
the town are run by white people. 
This situation can be attributed to 
two conditions: In the first place, 
the financial structure of the vil- 
lage is one which revolves around 
the regular pay days at the various 
factories in which the inhabitants 
work. Credit for day-to-day sup- 
plies is well nigh indispensable. 
Secondly, the political organization 
of the village is and has been such 
that greed and graft by the faction 
in power outstripped conscientious 
objections to the invasions of the 
village by white concerns. Expres- 
sions from the villagers on this 
point are enlightening. An old po- 
litician says: 

‘*You ask me the reason why all 
these white business concerns are 
here. Well, I will tell you. We 
got a lot of southern people here. 
They seemed to think that the white 
man was everything, and they ral- 
lied to him. The leaders in this vil- 
lage sold licenses to white business 
places. The Negroes here flocked 
to the white people because they 
said that they couldn’t trust Negro 
people.’’ 

Another states things more real- 
istically : ‘We wouldn’t have all of 
these white businesses here but our 
‘big’ Negroes let these Jews ‘grease 
their palms,’ and they held their 
own color back.’’ 

A former mayor comments thus 
on the futility of combating them : 
‘‘The Negro leaders let these white 
people come in here and open up 
these businesses and there is not a 
chance to get them out now. These 
Negroes here don’t try to do any- 
thing for themselves. At least, they 
don’t try very hard. Give them a 
good time and they are satisfied. 
Negroes here used to have some 
pretty good businesses. They fell 
through because they didn’t try to 
improve their technique. That is 
what happened—they didn’t try to 
keep up in business. When the 
white man came in, the Negro was 
lost completely. The Negro leaders 
allowed the white people to skin 


their own people—as long as they 
keep their pockets filled with 
money. Now there ain’t a decent 
Negro business in town but that 
drug store. I don’t blame anybody 
but the Negro either.’’ 

The present mayor analyzes the 
situation in this manner: ‘‘Those 
white businesses got here because 
of the Negroes’ lack of business 
sense. They thought only of hav- 
ing a good time. The Negroes who 
did have a little capital were afraid 
of putting it out for fear that they 
would go broke for lack of support 
by these Negroes, as so many Ne- 
groes have done. Even when they 
do go in business, they don’t use 
much business sense — they are 
higher than the white man. I 
guess that is because they don’t 
have much credit and have to get 
as much money as possible in as 
short a time as possible. They 
don’t improve their business at any 
rate. Then, too, the Negroes here 
have to have eredit. The Negro 
merchants here were too poor to 
give them credit. Since this hap- 
pened, we haven’t been able to have 
any Negro business of any ac- 
eount.’’ 


FINANCING THE TOWN 


The town formerly enjoyed the 
good fortune of receiving a sizable 


revenue. It received a large in- 
come from the several large cor- 
porations in and around the town. 
This tax money which it received 
in this manner was of such a large 
denomination that its payment or 
non-payment could vitally affect 
the existence of the village. Thus, 
any political entanglement with 
these corporations would mean vir- 
tual subservience to them. This 
was not so evident until the incum- 
bent political administration took 
office. The Republicans had held 
office for almost a quarter of a 
eentury. Promptly, the corpora- 
tions refused to pay further taxes. 
A former mayor described the sit- 
uation : 

‘*Yes, the town is broke now. The 
big corporations just quit paying 
off when the Democrats came in. 
Now, we don’t have any money. 
Ain’t no way to make them pay. 
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They got big lawyers who don’t do 
nothing but figure out ways to 
keep them from having to pay. You 
know we can’t beat them. We 
don’t have any money.’’ 

Brooklyn, today, is poverty- 
stricken. Once, it was one of the 
most prosperous communities in 
the state. Its school district was 
once reported to be the second rich- 
est in the state. All of the glory of 
the past days has faded. The costs 
of operation that are actually borne 
come from the taxes on what tax- 
able property there is in the vil- 
lage. At one time during the ecur- 
rent depression, more than half of 
the population were on relief. Even 
now, though direct relief has vir- 
tually disappeared, most of the 
working population are on federal 
projects. 

The financial inadequacy of the 
town makes for greater political 
corruption as will be noted later. 
It is at present faced with such dire 
poverty that, as a corporate unit, 
its functions are more nominal 
than real. 


LAW AND ORDER IN BROOKLYN 


The town has facilities for law 
enforcement. The town hall, which 
for a long time was the largest 
building in the town, houses the of- 
fices of the mayor, the town clerk, 
and the chief of police. At the 
same time, there is a space set aside 
for the inearceration of prisoners. 

There are three regular police- 
men in the town. Of this number, 
one serves as the chief of police, 
another a sergeant, and the third is 
just a regular policeman. There 
are two justices of the peace before 
whom are tried the cases of indi- 
viduals who run afoul of the law. 
One of these justices is a white man 
who has been in office for thirty-five 
or forty years. The other is a Negro. 

The town has long since borne 
the name of being the home of a 
lot of bad men. While the com- 
munity does have within its popu- 
lation a number of respectable citi- 
zens by any criteria which one 
would eare to utilize, the most po- 
tent figures in the activities of the 
community are persons who have 
not hesitated to do things that are 
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not ordinarily approved. When 
gambling was just about curbed in 
other sections of the county, there 
were individuals in Brooklyn who 
operated dives which served as a 
kind of mecca for persons who 
sought games of chance. In recent 
years, when the policy games have 
been barred from other sections of 
the county, Lovejoy has served as 
the location of the wheel. 

In recent years, Brooklyn has 
been the night spot for Negroes of 
the St. Louis area. There, the high 
and the low, the reputable, and 
those of ill-repute all could mix 
with freedom. In short, something 
like a frontier spirit prevailed 
within a certain sphere. This is a 
spirit which has long since been 
characteristic of Brooklyn. Not- 
withstanding this condition of af- 
fairs, there is a sincere effort made 
at law enforcement in other spheres 
of activity. 

The law enforcement officers of 
the community ‘‘know the law’’—. 
At the time that the investigator 
was in the town, there was no vil- 
lage ordinance available. Appar- 
ently, the officers of the law deter- 
mined what was right and wrong 
by usage. The following list repre- 
sents the arrests for the village dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1938: 


No. of 

Charge Arrests 
Concealed Weapons _______- 3 
Disturbing the Peace ___._. 34 
Disorderly Conduct .. & 
Destruction a 
Burglary hats, 
Reckless Driving mieten: 


For the year 1938, the entries for 
Brooklyn at the county site, Belle- 
ville, were as follows: 

No. of 

Charge Arrests 
Larceny 
Vagrancy 
Assault to Kill —— 
Abandonment of Wife __ 
Disorderly Conduct - 
Bastardy 
Pilfering 
Suspicion 
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Now records of arrests even when 
well kept are not a certain index of 
erime commission. Thus, for pur- 


pose of determining the actual in- 
eidence of crime in Brooklyn, ar- 
rest records, no matter how good, 
would not be of much aid. How- 
ever, a perusal of the records and 
record keeping machinery afforded 
the investigator with an index into 
the manner in which law enforce- 
ment was attempted. This, in light 
of the consensus which is apparent 
in certain facets of the life of the 
community is highly significant. 
The following is the record of one 
arrest which was made on the back 
of a used voting ballot: 


May 29-1936 
Beatrice Evinss 
Born Mississippi 
Age 31 
Marige Yes (Married) C 
Charged with Asault 

(Assault to do bodily harm) 
Arest 9.45 Office Boldie Horme 

(Arrested) (Officer) 


That the records are incomplete 
is not surprising in light of such 
entries as the above. (The paren- 
thetical work represents an attempt 
to clarify the record by the investi- 
gator.) Even had this information 
been recorded in the ledger, it 
would have described the police of- 
ficer more than it would have the 
offender. The following case dis- 
position, while not typical, perhaps, 
is significant. It is a note by the 
sergeant of police to the chief of 
police: 


(Beatrice Evans) 


‘“‘Say chief do what you 
want with thos boys i am gow- 
ing to Bed try to get some 
sleep do this for me. Oblig 
Sergent 
The principal offense for which 

persons were jailed was that of dis- 
turbing the peace. The policeman 
did not seem to know just what ac- 
tually constituted ‘‘disturbing the 
peace.’’ It seems to be as one citi- 
zen says, disturbing the peace is 
‘taking your fun too far and caus- 
ing somebody else some trouble.’’ 
This leaves the offense entirely up 
to the diseretion of the officer. Con- 
sequently, the outsider is more apt 
to run afoul of the law for this 
charge. It might be mentioned that 
this type of arrest usually occurs 
after there has been some kind of an 
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encounter in which, if the local per- 
son gets the worse of the affair, the 
outsider is on quite precarious 
ground. It may be that arrest is 
the milder of alternatives which he 
faced, for a worse fate would be a 
shellacking administered by two or 
more of the friends of the unfor- 
tunate native. 

It is perhaps quite a general hap- 
pening that the natives get the bet- 
ter of such fracases as oceur. In 
this event, the outsider, if he pre- 
fers charges, is not given much en- 
couragement by the officers of the 
law. Personal redress is highly 
evaluated. It is something to be 
had even at the expense of the law. 


JOSEPH TAYLOR 


Florida A. and M. College, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 





Antar 


(Continued from page 33) 


the body and the mind. With a 
mighty throw Antar hurled the 
lanee and it found its mark, but 
the lion bounded forward and An- 
tar stood unarmed. Then with a 
mighty wrench he jerked a young 
tree from the ground and with 
powerful blows beat down the at- 
tack of the lion. He gave a mighty 
swing and cleft the beast’s skull, 
and it fell down and died. Antar 
departed for the tent of the king. 
Then the men marvelled, for none 
dared follow to see the terrible 
combat nor did people believe until 
they saw the beast. 

Then the king loaded Antar with 
rich gifts and honors and gave him 
the thousand camels which he 
sought, and Antar departed for the 
land of King Zoheir. Great was 
the rejoicing of Ibla when mes- 
sengers brought tidings of Antar’s 
return. Great was the surprise of 
Malek and the rage of the chief- 
tains. But Shedad’s heart softened, 
and he yearned for his son. The 
fair Ibla gave him her hand, and 
Antar and Ibla married and dwelt 
in the land of King Zoheir. 


A. O. STAFFORD 


P: incipal of the Harrison School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THREE YEARS OF THE NEGRO 
HISTORY BULLETIN 


HE task of convincing adults 
of both white and _ black 
America that the Negro pos- 
sesses a history worthy of attention 
was a long and arduous undertak- 
ing. However, this objective has 
been well realized during the twen- 
ty-five years of the existence of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. That done, Dr. 
Woodson, with his characteristic 
foresight, decided to publish THE 
Necro History Buuuetin for the 
purpose of bringing the facts of 
Negro history to the children of the 
elementary and high schools. 

In October, 1937, THe NEGRO 
History BuLLETIN made its jour- 
nalistie bow to young America, a 
most worthy gift to the children. 
It is printed in nine point open-face 
type with adequate bold type head- 
ings. The bold type headings har- 
monize with the body type. The 


topic heads are written in thirty- 
point bold type. The column heads 


range from eighteen to twenty-four 
point. The cuts are clear and dis- 
tinct, because no expense has been 
spared in providing the best mate- 
rial. Even the punctuation marks 
have been carefully picked to see 
that old and battered ones, common 
in cheap print shops, are not used. 
The publishers have taken proper 
hygienic concern of the eyes of the 
readers by printing it on a non- 
glazed, non-absorbent grade of good 
paper which compares favorably 
with the best of book print. 

Once a month, from October to 
June, the BULLETIN is published. 
Its sixteen pages are replete with 
feature stories, biographical sketch- 
es, book lists and lively euts. To- 
gether these give a gripping presen- 
tation about Negroes in all parts 
of the world in the style which is 
well adapted to the capacity and 
interest of children in elementary 
and high schools. 

During the three years of its 
publication the BULLETIN has made 
a forceful appeal to parents, teach- 
ers, ministers, civic and club lead- 


ers, and the like. Classroom teach- 
ers have enjoyed an unusual expe- 
rience in seeing the faces of their 
students glow with a new light as 
they were told of the heroic strug- 
gles and achievements of men and 
women of their own race as made 
available to them by this publica- 
tion. No better device has been 
found for supplementing the teach- 
ing of American history to Negro 
children. We are aware of the fact 
that such information is not in- 
eluded in the general textbooks of 
American history. 

Recently I talked with Mrs. Ber- 
tha Meyers, a Jeanes supervisor, 
of Jasper County, South Carolina. 
She related to me that she was 
making extensive use of the BuL- 
LETIN in her county. Teachers and 
pupils used the periodical to pre- 
pare music appreciation programs 
stressing contributions of the Ne- 
groes to American music. The St. 
James Presbyterian Church of New 
York City uses the BULLETIN in 
connection with its Sunday School 
activities. The principal of Booker 
T. Washington High School, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, reports that 
the BULLETIN is used as a regular 
source in the social science depart- 
ment of his school. Many schools 
in Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York make simi- 
lar reports. Here in Chicago thir- 
ty-five members of the Du Sable 
History Club subscribed for the 
BULLETIN last year. The club de- 
cided to depart from its regular 
course of study and to devote one 
night a month to the discussion of 
the feature articles of the But- 
LETIN. 

Starting with a circulation with 
less than a thousand, by last year 
the BULLETIN enjoyed the gratify- 
ing growth to over five thousand. 
Because of its usefulness this 
monthly publication is taking its 
place along with other literature as 
an important medium for the prop- 
agation of Negro history. 

The first year the aim was to cov- 


er the whole period of American 
Negro history, while not neglecting 
to publish the facts about Negroes 
in all parts of the world. The sec- 
ond year the publication was de- 
voted to special achievements of the 
race in oratory, poetry, fiction, dra- 
ma, music, painting, sculpture, sci- 
ence and philosophy. The same 
ground was covered the third year 
but from a different point of view 
with discussions of things in con- 
crete—religion, education, business, 
labor, architecture, engineering, in- 
ventions and pioneering. The en- 
suing nine months will deal with 
the Negro in foreign lands. The 
BULLETIN, too, has been expanded 
again. It will contain 24 pages, 
and has assumed a new format, 
which makes it very attractive in 
its dress of purple and Persian 
orange. 

Those of us who are concerned 
with promoting and widening the 
interest in Negro history often find 
ourselves at sea for want of new 
ideas and devices for the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week. Help- 
ful hints and suggestions taken 
from the experiences of others may 
be found in all February numbers 
of THe Necro History BULLETIN. 

Each copy of this magazine con- 
tains a quiz column covering the 
facts presented in the preceding is- 
sues. Other columns appearing reg- 
ularly are devoted to the books of 
the month and men of the month. 
The magazine is well illustrated. 

This magazine supplies the inner 
need and hunger of the Negro to 
know and to appreciate something 
of his ancestral contributions. We 
respect the editor’s unimpeachable 
scholarship which compels a skepti- 
eal people and an unwilling world 
to recognize that the Negro has 
played a significant and heroic part 
in the pageant of human progress. 
We acknowledge his untold sac- 
rifices, 

S. B. Stratrron 


Du Sable High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE BUILDING OF AMERICA* 


OME day history textbooks 
will be written differently. 
Then, no land will be singled 

out as ‘‘God’s Country.’’ Neither 
will any particular ‘‘race’’ or class 
be glorified as ‘‘the chosen people.’’ 
Instead, the story will be told in 
terms of the whole society, in terms 
of the interplay of all of the forces 
which have made for the upbuild- 
ing, the destruction and the re- 
building of civilization and cul- 
tures. In that day of the future, 
written history will look more like 
the history that actually happened. 

Until the dawn of this historian’s 
Utopia, it will be necessary to fur- 
nish a corrective to the textbooks; 
to place alongside of them, com- 
mentaries and supplements which 
include essential elements left out 
of the story. 

One of the most flagrant of the 
omissions from the usual History of 
the United States is the part the 
Negro has played in the making of 
the nation. The significance of this 
omission becomes clear after a mo- 
ment’s reflection upon the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Would America be _ the 
America we know today, if the in- 
fluence of the Negro were sub- 
tracted from our history?’’ Con- 
eretely, what would American mu- 
sic be? The dance? The ‘‘Cotton 
Kingdom?’’ The tradition of the 
long struggle for human freedom? 
Would American life possess its 
present variety and richness minus 
the Negro? 

The posing of these questions 
suggests the answers. 


I. DIscOVERY AND EXPLORATION 

The Negro began his contribu- 
tion in the early days when West- 
ern Europe moved to the ‘‘discov- 
ery’’ and exploration of the New 
World. Black men were with Men- 
endez, Balboa, Cortes, De Leon, De 
Soto and others. Stephen Dorantes, 
better known as ‘‘ Little Stephen,’’ 
from 1527 to 1539, tramped across 
a great deal of what is now the 
southeastern and _ southwestern 


*Radio speech delivered over WHIP, Chi- 
eago, Ill., September 7, 1940, for the Silver 
Apniversary, Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History. 


parts of the United States. In his 
search for the fabulous ‘‘Seven Cit- 
ies of Cibola,’’ he was the first to 
explore what has become the States 
of Arizona and New Mexico. Jean 
Point Du Sable was the first per- 
manent resident, the founder, of 
the present city of Chicago. There 
was one Negro with the Lewis and 
Clark expedition of 1804. Today, 
Mathew Henson, assistant of Com- 
modore Peary, is the only living 
person to have stood at the North 
Pole. 
II. Economic Lire 

Few will deny the role of labor 
as the basis of modern civilization. 
The involuntary gift of some two 
centuries of slave labor was a tre- 
mendous contribution, despite the 
inhumanity of any human bondage. 
The Atlantic slave trade furnished 
a principal source for the accumu- 
lation of capital in the commercial 
and industrial revolutions. Black 
hands tended the rice, stripped the 
tobacco, picked the cotton and cut 
the cane on which rested so much of 
the life of the South and the com- 
merce of the nation. 

Moreover, two details from the 
ante-bellum picture are generally 
overlooked. First, all of the slaves 
were not unskilled. There were ar- 
tisans. Professor Marcus W. Jer- 
negan has shown that as far back 
as the Colonial period, the few in- 
dustrial establishments were often 
manned by Negroes. Secondly, be- 
fore the Civil War all Negroes in 
this country were not slaves. There 
were a quarter million free Negroes 
in the North and an equal number 
in the South itself. In cities such 
as New Orleans, these free people 
of color dominated the crafts. 

One creative function in this 
sphere is suggested by the fact that 
Negroes hold the titles to over 4,000 
new inventions registered with the 
United States Patent Office. The 
well-known experiments of such 
scientists as George W. Carver have 
been a boon to both agriculture and 
the various processing industries. 
Today there are some 6,000,000 
gainfully employed black workers. 


Twenty-five thousand retail mer- 
chants in 1930 did a business of 
$101,000,000. There are approxi- 
mately 800,000 farmers, one-fifth of 
whom are owners. The great con- 
sumers’ market is yet unorganized. 
The sharecropper and the tenant- 
farmer are on the increase. 
III Pourtics 

Contrary to popular belief, Ne- 
groes did vote prior to the adoption 
of the 14th and 15th Amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. Free 
Negroes in several states voted for 
the adoption of the Constitution it- 
self. As late as 1835 there was no 
color bar in two of the Southern 
States, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see. One isolatéd colony in Louisi- 
ana voted as late as 1860. By this 
time anti-Negro feeling was so 
strong, even in the North, that Ne- 
groes could vote in only a half 
dozen states above the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

The golden age of the Negro in 
politics came during the Recon- 
struction and _ post-Reconstruction 
periods. Like the poorer whites of 
the South, the freedmen received, 
for the first time, the general rights 
of the electorate. Some served in 
the State and local governments. 
From 1870 to 1901 twenty-two held 
seats in the national Congress. Two 
of these, Hiram R. Revels and 
Blanche K. Bruce, were senators. 

It is often said that the carpet- 
bagger - scalawag - Negro govern- 
ments were ignorant and dishonest. 
This is partly true. Some of the 
men did sink to the low level of 
many politicians of that day and of 
this. But the charge has been exag- 
gerated. More money was stolen by 
the infamous Tweed Ring in New 
York City than by all of the Re- 
construction governments of the 
South combined. What is more, 
the improvements made by these 
bodies are seldom mentioned. The 
constitutions of the reconstructed 
states were liberalized, systems of 
public education established and 
great strides made in social legisla- 
tion. 

Through legal and extra-legal de- 
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vices, the Negro was ultimately 
pushed down and out of polities. 
This wholesale disiranchisement 
left him as a negligible political 
factor up to the time of the first 
World War. At that time European 
immigration was shut off. The 
great trek of Southern Negroes to 
Northern cities began. They were 
answering to the call of the expand- 
ing industries. They found no ra- 
cial restrictions on the suffrage in 
the new regions. Accordingly, to- 
day the Negro vote in 16 states is 
strategic, if not decisive. There was 
and still is a growing tolerance in 
the Border States. There are Ne- 
ero members of the legislature in a 
dozen states, including Kentucky ; 
one Negro in the national Con- 
gress; and in one city, New York, 
there are four Negro judges. 


IV. Socrau INstTITUTIONS 


It was illegal to teach a slave to 
read or write. However, there are 
dramatic stories of clever youths 
who overleapt this barrier. Never- 
theless, at the time of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, the vast ma- 
jority were illiterate. Even so, 
there appears to have been an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge. The 
freedmen flocked to the schools. It 
was not unusual to see a plowman 
pause at the turn of his furrow to 
glance into his ‘‘Blue Back Spell- 
er.’’ The Freedmen’s Bureau of 
the Federal Government, the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and 
private philanthropy united in set- 
ting up such schools as Fisk, How- 
ard, Hampton and Atlanta univer- 
sities. With the aid of the state of 
Alabama, Booker T. Washington 
founded Tuskegee. Here he was to 
elaborate a theory of education— 
learn by doing—which has become 
one cornerstone in the philosophy 
of American education. 

Today illiteracy is less than 17 
per vent. Notwithstanding the 
disparities, there are today 2,000,- 
000 Negro pupils in Southern 
schools alone. There have been 
43,821 Negro college graduates; 
some 200 have been elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa and an equal number 
have won the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 








In a broad sense, the Negro press, 
which goes back to 1827, is an edu- 
cative institution as well as an 
agency of communication. There 
are 332 Negro newspapers and 
magazines in the United States to- 
day. They exert a wide influence. 

The Negro church has always 
been more than purely a ‘‘religious 
institution.’’ Yesterday and today 
the church met and meets a broad 
social and recreational need. Some 
were stations on the underground 
railroad. Others were the meeting 
place for planning as well as the 
occasion for festival. Today there 
are 24 denominations with a total 
membership of 5,000,000. The 
value of church property is estimat- 
ed at $210,000,000. 

V. CULTURAL CONTRIBUTION 

The gift of the Negro to Ameri- 
can music is the most known and 
accepted of the cultural contribu- 
tions. Almost everyone agrees that 
it is one of the distinct elements of 
what might be called American cul- 
ture. If the spirituals are in es- 
sence folk melodies, Ragtime, the 
Blues and Jazz are, on the other 
hand, expressions of the urban way 
of life. Their secular, mocking, of- 
ten sophisticated moods are charac- 
teristic of the city. Closely related 
are the free rhythms of such dances 
as the Cakewalk, the Pas Mala, the 
Charleston, Trucking and the Susie 
(). Humor, merriment, song and 
dance thus serve as a foil against 
the dehumanizing effect of the ma- 
chine. 

The average American can name 
scarcely a half dozen Negro au- 
thors. The fact is that special 
libraries like the Schomburg Col- 
lection of the New York Public 
Library contain thousands of vol- 
umes by Negro writers. These 
works cover almost every field : his- 
tory, politics, labor, science and 
folk-lore. This literature appears 
in virtually every literary form. 

Phillis Wheatley was the second 
woman poet of America. She was 
the first Negro woman poet, but not 
the first Negro poet. This honor 
goes to Jupiter Hammon. The long 
line of biographies, essays, novels, 
short stories and orations reached 
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a high point in the ‘‘ Negro Renais- 
sance’’ of the 1920’s and continues 
today. The painting of Henry O. 
Tanner is best known in Europe. 
This is also true of the play-acting 
of Ira Aldridge and the playwrit- 
ing of Victor Sejour, an intimate 
of Napoleon III. 


VI. Test or Democracy 


In one sense, perhaps, the great- 
est gift of- the Negro to America 
has been aside from these more con- 
crete contributions. In one way or 
the other he has stood, in every 
historic period, as a test of the sin- 
cerity, the real reality of the 
preachments of democracy. In the 
American Revolution when the bold 
Declaration of Independence assert- 
ed ‘‘ All men are created equal’’ the 
question arose, ‘‘What about the 
Negro?’’ Crispus Attucks, a 
mulatto, had been the first to fall 
in the Boston Massacre. Despite 
the hesitation and prejudice at first 
some 3,000 Negroes fought on the 
American side in the War for In- 
dependence. George Washington 
said that they made good soldiers. 
Even more fulsome praise was ac- 
corded the black soldiers by An- 
drew Jackson, after the Battle of 
New Orleans in 1815. 

The great social and political is- 
sue of the second quarter of 19th 
century America was the question 
of slavery. This, with its pseudo- 
science of inequality, proved to be 
a most stubborn and flagrant con- 
tradiction to the democratic ideal. 
It is not so well known that Negro 
newspapers, such as Freedom’s 
Journal and Walker’s Appeal, and 
Negro leaders, such as Douglass, 
Garnet, Pennington and Ward, 
were in the forefront of the aboli- 
tion movement which brought the 
nation back again to its path: the 
path moving toward freedom and 
equality for all. 

The American Civil War began 
as a war to save the Union and 
ended up, also, in destroying hu- 
man slavery. This furnished an- 
other historic occasion for the Ne- 
ero to participate in pushing for- 
ward the frontiers of democracy. 
Some two hundred thousand Ne- 
eroes fought with the Union forces. 
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“Birds of Passage,” a 
Book of Poems 


Birds of Passage, by Charlotte E. 
Hunter (published privately, Bow- 
ie, Maryland, price $1.00), is a de- 
lightful book of verse. It is neatly 
printed and well illustrated. These 
poems deal seriously with the trials 
of this life and show that seeming- 
ly insurmountable obstacles may 
become ‘‘sign posts pointing the 
way to discoveries of priceless val- 
ue.’’ ‘‘Every blow from the whip 
of Fate may be a challenge to bet- 
ter, more purposeful living.’’ ‘‘In 
deepest gratitude for what their 
fluttering wings have given me,’’ 
says the author in releasing her 
book of verse, ‘‘I set my birds of 
passage free.”’ 

The main thought running as the 
theme throughout these poems ap- 
pears in the first of the volume, 
‘*Outlook.’’ Difficulties are faced 
with courage; and, when overcome, 
the ‘‘glorious sun light reveals 
blessings which transform the pil- 
grim of sorrow into the messenger 


of love.’’ The same theme is main- 
tained in ‘‘ Twilight,’’ ‘‘To a Spray 
of Red Maple,’’ ‘‘Kinship,’’ ‘‘The 
Oaks Treasure,’’ ‘‘Snow Storms,’’ 
and the other poems of this inter- 
esting collection. The author reach- 
es a climax in this last poem of the 
series : 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


Out of the depths of sorrow and 
care, 

Out of the night of blackest despair, 

Baffled and shattered, dazed and 
askew 

Drifting and drifting with nothing 
to do! 

Nothing to do? What of life one 
must live? 

What of the effort one’s best 
thought to give? 

What of the will to do and to dare? 

What of the courage to get and to 
share? 


To Victory marching 
I’m nearing a goal; 

I’m seeking and meeting 
And knowing—My Soul. 





At first these men had to fight for 
the ‘‘privilege’’ of dying for their 
country; for the equal treatment 
accorded the common soldier. The 
extension of the franchise through 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments marked another ad- 
vance toward the American Dream. 
In the first World War, the Negro 
rallied under the slogan ‘‘to make 
the world safe for democracy.’’ 
Three hundred and _ sixty-seven 
thousand Negroes were drafted and 
150,000 eventually went to France. 
Thus, while Negroes were but 10 
per cent of the total American 
population, they furnished 13 per 
cent of the draftees. 


And so today, the drive for lib- 
erty, security and for equality of 
opportunity is a broad struggle by 
and for the common man, Since 
the Negro, historically, has borne 
the brunt of these social denials, he, 
perhaps, more than any other, ap- 
preciates the value and meaning of 





them all. The American Dream is 
the dream of the Negro. The 
dream of the Negro is the dream of 
an America which guarantees, in 
the words of Douglass, ‘‘all rights 
for all.’’ 

L. D. Reppick 


Schomburg Collection, 
New York Public Library. 
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Questions on the 
October Issue 


1. What is an African? What is a 
Negro? Is every one regarded as 
a Negro in America so regarded in 
Europe? 


2. Were the Egyptians Negroes? The 
Ethiopians? What is the meaning 
of White Africa? Negro Africa? 


3. What important tribes lived in 
West Airica? In South Africa? In 
the interior? How was a tribe gov- 
erned? 


4. What important kingdoms did Af- 
ricans build? For what were the 
following noted: Yusuf, Tenkame- 
nin, Gonga Musa, Askia Moham- 
med, El-Hadj Omar, Samori, and 
Chaka? 


5. What is progress? In what re- 
spects did the Africans make prog- 
ress? In what respects were they 
backward? 


6. How long did if take the Europeans 
to conquer Africa? What tribes 
long resisted the Europeans? Men- 
tion the names of their leaders. 


~] 
. 


Does the conquest of one people by 
another show weakness of the con- 
quered? Is there any part of the 
world which has not been con- 
quered at some time by somebody? 


8. What is a slave? What is a free 
man? Are most Africans of today 
slave or free? What is the differ- 
ence between the condition of the 
African under economic imperial- 
ism and that in slavery? 


9. It is said that the Hami'es came 
into Africa and conquered it. Next 
came along the Arabs and con- 
quered the Hamites. Now the 
Eurcpeans have come and con- 
quered all of them. European 
conquerors argue, then, that they 
are not any more guilty of oppres- 
sion than the Africans themselves. 
What do you think cf this theory? 








Negro Poets and Their Poems, by 
Robert T. Kerlin (Associated Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., price $2.50), has 
just passed to its third edition. This 
is a remarkable book. It was brought 
out in its first edition in 1923. It 
reached the second edition in 1935, 
and the third five years later. In ad- 
dition, each edition of the book has 
undergone several printings. The third 
edition has been considerably revised. 

This book has met with public fa- 
vor for the reason that it supplies a 
general demand. The work is not 
merely a compilation. It is a history 
of Negro literature and an interpreta- 
tion of the works of Negroes who have 
shown themselves capable of literary 
expression. The book, moreover, is 
well illustrated, neatly printed, and 
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handsomely bound. The double index 
of both authors and titles adds to its 
value. 

This book, moreover, is valuable in 
that it is an estimate of a white 
scholar of the productions of Negroes. 
Inasmuch as the public is daily re- 
minded of the shortcomings of the 
Negroes, it is encouraging occasionally 
to have a man of another race pay 
tribute to the higher strivings of per- 
sons of African blood. This author 
does not rate Negro poets as high as 
the best thinkers who have expressed 
their thoughts in this way. But he 
does show the successful efforts of Ne- 
groes in approaching the highest 
standards of literature. The public in 
general profits by knowing of this sig- 
nificant achievement, and the Negroes 
themselves must be stimulated to make 
greater contributions. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK BECOMES NEGRO 
HISTORY YEAR 


EGRO History Week has grown more 
popular from year to year. The cele- 
bration has gripped the public not so 


much because of what takes place during the one 
week but the important results which have fol- 


lowed from these exercises. It becomes clearer and 
clearer as the years go by that the Negro must be 
studied in the same way as we do other people who 
have made history. Reports show an increasing 
number of schools which have become interested, 
and the efforts made by these stimulate others 
which in their turn arouse enthusiasm elsewhere. 

The important and encouraging result is the 
gradual elimination of Negro History Week, that 
is, rendering the effort unnecessary in schools where 
the Negro is studied so thoroughly that special ex- 
ercises are no longer exceptional. These schools 
have regular courses bearing upon the Negro’s his- 
tory, literature, and art. Some of the schools have 
the “‘little theater,” the beginning of an art gal- 
lery, or a conservatory of music in the making, 
des'gned especially to dramatize the achievements 
of the Negro. Only the scholar with something un- 
usual about the Negro to present is in a position to 
interest and attract the students of such progres- 
sive schools. 

The two ideas, however, must continue for some 
years to come. While every school is urged to fol- 
low the example of those taking the study of the 
Negro seriously, there are others who have heard 
little of or paid little attention to any such effort. 
There will remain, then, for some time the task of 
reaching through appropriate demonstrations those 
schools which have not awakened. Before all per- 
sons concerned with the study of the Negro must 
be set this goal of studying the Negro throughout 
the school year, for thirty-six weeks rather than 
one week, from February 9 to 16. 

Those who are already aroused must be stimu- 
lated to do their work better. Those originally 
participating in the undertaking must be given every 
assistance to advance as rapidly as possible. The 
distribution of literature will be continued, al- 
though the Negro History Week Pamphlet once 


published has been discontinued. THE Necro 
History Buttetin itself is the successor to the 
Negro History Week Pamphlet. Readers of this 
periodical who follow the course of study outlined 
will understand how to make Negro History Week 
develop into Negro History Year. 

This effort in some schools has been systemati- 
cally worked out as it should be. Supplementary 
or elective courses bearing upon the Negro have 
been added to those pursued in these schools. Suit- 
able texts for such courses have been written, and 
others are now in preparation. Magaz:nes bearing 
upon the Negro are being used for supplementary 
work. There is a growing demand for work-books 
and syllabi with which to facilitate the study of the 
Negro and thus make Negro History Week Ne- 
gro History Year. The African Background Out- 
lined, The Associated Publishers, 1538 Ninth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., price $3.00, answers 
this purpose. 

The study of the Negro must not stop with the 
schools. Persons who fin‘shed their education years 
ago before any thought was given to the Negro de- 
sire now to learn something about this race. For 
such students clubs have been organized. These 
clubs meet at churches, libraries, and other public 
places weekly and monthly. The course of study 
for which the BULLETIN will serve as an outl'ne 
suits such cases admirably. If these clubs meet 
weekly, they may discuss one article at each meet- 
ing and thus have a topic for the entire month. In 
the case of monthly meetings for students more 
advanced a summary of the entire number will be 
sufficient to pursue with success the work of the 
year. For students more advanced than those as- 
sembling for weekly and monthly discussions no 
special program is necessary. Such persons usually 
have their own ideas about what they desire to take 
up and generally write the national office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for assistance in supplying their spe- 
cial needs. Under the direction of capable instruc- 
tors of such clubs much good has been accom- 
plished. Persons have thereby been greatly enlight- 
ened and, above all, have been inspired to study. 








